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street. It is obvious that a Foreign Secretary or ambassador,
when negotiating with a foreign government, must operate
within limits acceptable to public opinion and the legislature
at home, but his task would be impossible if it were publicly
known to what degree he was prepared to compromise. The
British Parliament may lay down or approve the main lines of
foreign policy; if the Government goes beyond those lines, it
must subsequently seek parliamentary approval. In one recent
case (the Hoare-Laval Pact), parliamentary and public opin-
ion was sufficiently hostile to a new policy embarked on with-
out prior parliamentary approval that the Foreign Secretary
was forced to resign. Furthermore, the electorate itself may
pronounce judgment on the Government's foreign policy by
its attitude at a particular by-election.
Parliamentary control of foreign policy is exercised in
four main ways. First, it has become customary (though it is
,not obligatory) for a treaty, after signature but before ratifica-
tion, to be laid on the table of the House of Commons. Dur-
ing a period of twenty-one days, a debate on the treaty can
be called for.
The second way of exercising parliamentary control of
foreign policy is by ordinary debate, initiated by either the
Government or the Opposition. The Government may sub-
mit to the House of Commons a motion dealing with foreign
affairs (see pages 91-92) or the Opposition may use a
Supply Day to debate foreign affairs (see pages 94-95) or may
criticize the Government by a Vote of Censure (see page
103).
Thirdly, questions about foreign policy may be ad-
dressed to the Secretary of State or his deputy by supporters
of the Government or members of the Opposition in either
House. These parliamentary questions may seek information
or press for action (see pages 97-100).
Finally, there are other less obvious opportunities for